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Incidents and Reflections—No. 150. 
CONVERSION. 

The account which Stephen Grellet gives of 
his own convincement of the truths of the gos- 
pel, and of his conversion, is an interesting illus- 
tration of the great truth, that the change from 
darkness to light is effected through the power 
of Divine Grace. 

He was a refugee from France, driven out by 
the convulsions attending the French revolution ; 
and, at the time this great change occurred, was 
residing on Lord Island, a young man of 22 
years of age, living a moral and respectable life, 
but one who, like many others of the educated 
class among the French people, had rejected re- 
ligion as a system of priestcraft, and was a pro- 
fessed unbeliever. He thus describes, what he 
terms a visitation of the Lord, “by the imme- 
diate openings of the Divine light on my soul.” 

“One evening as I was walking in the fields, 
alone, my mind being under no kind of religious 
concern, nor in the least excited by any thing I 
had heard or thought of, I was suddenly arrested 
by what seemed to be an awful voice proclaim- 
ing the words, ‘ Eternity! eternity! eternity!’ 
It reached my very soul,—my whole man shook, 
—it brought me, like Saul, to the ground. The 
great depravity and sinfulness of my heart were 
set open before me, and the gulf of everlasting 
destruction to which I was verging. I was made 
bitterly to cry out, ‘If there is no God—doubt- 
less there is a hell.’ I found myself as in the 
midst of it. For a long time it seemed as if the 
thundering proclamation was yet heard. After 
that I remained almost whole days and nights, 
exercised in prayer that the Lord would have 
mercy upon me, expecting that He would give 
me some evidence that He heard my supplica- 
tion. But for this I was looking to some out- 
ward manifestation, my expectation being en- 
tirely of that nature. 

“T now took up again the works of William 
Penn, and opened upon ‘No Cross No Crown.’ 
The title alone reached to my heart. I pro- 
ceeded to read it with the help of my dictionary, 
having to look for the meaning of nearly every 
word. I read it twice through in this manner. 
I had never met with anything of the kind; 
neither had I felt the Divine witness in me op- 
erating so powerfully before. 

“TI now withdrew from company, and spent 
most of my time in retirement, and in silent wait- 
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ing upon God. I began to read the Bible, with 
the aid of my dictionary, for I had none then in 
French. I was much of a stranger to the in- 
spired records. I had not even seen them before 
that I remember ; what I had heard of any part 
of their contents, was only detached portions in 
prayer books. 

“Whilst the fallow-ground of my heart was 
thus preparing, my brother and myself, being 
one day at Colonel Corsa’s, heard that a meeting 
for Divine worship was appointed to be held 
next day in the Friends’ meeting-house, by two 
English women on a religious visit to this land, 
to which we were invited. We felt inclined to 
go. The Friends were Deborah Darby and Re- 
becca Young. The sight of them brought solemn 
feelings over me; but I soon forgot the servants, 
and all things around me; for, in an inward 
silent frame of mind, seeking for the Divine 
presence, I was favored to find in me, what I 
had so long, and with so many tears, sought for 
without me. My brother, who sat beside me, and 
to whom the ane, in which the forepart of the 
meeting was held, was irksome, repeatedly whis- 
pered to me, ‘let us go away.’ But I felt the 
Lord’s power in such a manner, that my inner 
man was prostrated before my blessed Redeemer. 
A secret joy filled me, in that I had found Him 
after whom my soul had longed. I was as one 
nailed to my seat. Shortly after, one or two 
men Friends in the ministry spoke, but I could 
understand very little of what they said. After 
them Deborah Darby and Rebecca Young spoke 
also ; but I was so gathered in the temple of my 
heart before God, that I was wholly absorbed 
with what was passing there. Thus had the 
Lord opened my heart to seek Him where He is 
to be found. 

“ My brother and myself were invited to dine 
in the company of these Friends, at Colonel 
Corsa’s. There was a religious opportunity after 
dinner, in which several communications were 
made. I could hardly understand a word of 
what was said, but, as Deborah Darby began to 
address my brother and myself, it seemed as if 
the Lord opened my outward ear, and my heart. 
Her words partook of the efficacy of that ‘ word’ 
which is ‘quick and powerful, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing even to the divid- 
ing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints 
and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart.’ She seemed like one 
reading the pages of my heart, with clearness 
describing how it had been, and how it was with 
me. I was like Lydia; my heart was opened ; I 
felt the power of Him who hath the key of David. 
No strength to withstand the Divine visitation 
was left in me. O what sweetness did I then 
feel! It was indeed a memorable day. I was 
like one introduced into a new world; the crea- 
tion, and all things around me, bore a different 
aspect,—my heart glowed with love to all. The 
awfulness of that day of God’s visitation can 
never cease to be remembered with peculiar in- 
terest and gratitude, as long as I have the use of 
my mental faculties. I have been as one plucked 
from the burning—rescued from the brink of an 
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horrible pit. OQ how can the extent of the Lord’s 
love, mercy, pity, and tender compassion be 
fathomed !” 

This lively narrative, while it gives the glory 
of his conversion to the immediate workings of 
the Grace of God which bringeth salvation, shows 
also how an anointed ministry, proceeding from 
the working of the same Divine power in the 
heart of another, co-operated therewith, and 
tended to confirm and deepen the impression 
previously made. This is the effect of true min- 
istry, flowing from the Source of all good. It 
brings to remembrance the language of John 
Richardson, himself a faithful laborer in the 
cause of Christ : 

“How comfortable, how easy and pleasant are 
even all the books and testimonies, and exhorta- 
tions, that are given forth in the Spirit, love and 
life of Christ! Yea, the very company and con- 
versation of such who are preserved in the life, 
become a sweet savor of Divine life to the living. 
There is comfort and consolation, a strengthen- 
ing and building up one of another in the most 
holy and precious faith, so that I find the truly 
quickened soul taketh great delight to resort to, 
and as much as may be, converse with the awak- 
ened and truly quickened souls who take up the 
cross of Christ daily.” 

Although Stephen Grellet so feelingly ac- 
knowledged the benefit he received from the 
lively ministry of Deborah Darby, yet he was 
preserved from placing his dependence on any- 
thing short of the Divine power. He says: “In 
religious meetings, as well as out of them, my 
single concern was to feel after the influences of 
the Holy Spirit in my own heart.” The meet- 
ings he attended were mostly held in silence, and 
for some time he had no communication with 
those who assembled there. He afterwards re- 
garded it as a favour, that his lot had been cast 
in a place where he had no outward depend- 
ence to lean upon. It was in a silent meeting, 
that he was favored with a further manifestation 
of the way of redemption; and his prayers for 
his brother were answered by the extension to 
him of a visitation of Heavenly love. Of this 
season of Divine favor, he says :— 

“My dear brother, seeing how my face was 
turned, began to unite with some of the people 
about me in reproaching the way in which the 
Lord led me, which added much to my grief. 
He could not bear to hear me tell of the Lord’s 
work, as it was upon me. In my absence, how- 
ever, I found after awhile, that he read in Wil- 
liam Penn’s works. This encouraged me to hope 
that a seeking disposition was awakened in him, 
though he tried to shake it off. One First-day 
morning, when my prayer had been renewedly 
put up in secret for him, he called me back, after 
I had set out to go to meeting, saying he would 
go with me. How thankful did I feel! Very 
few words passed between us on the way. The 
earnest petition of my heart was unto the Lord, 
that the power of his love and presence might 
be so displayed, as to convince my dear brother, 
and bring him to bow to his righteous sceptre. 
My prayer was heard. It was a memorable 
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meeting,—held in silence, however, as usual,— 
never to be forgotten. Very soon after sitting 
down, great was the awfulness and the reverence 
that came upon me. It was succeeded by such 
a view and sense of my sinful life, that I was like 
one crushed under the millstones. My misery 
was great; my ery was not unlike that of Isaiah, 
‘Woe is me, for I am undone! The nearer I 
was then favored to approach to Him ‘who 
dwelleth in the light, the more I saw my un- 
cleanness and my wretchedness. But how can I 
set forth the fulness of he: avenly joy that filled 
me, when the hope was again raised that there 
was One, even He whom I had pierced, Jesus 
Christ the Redeemer, that was able to save me! 
I saw Him to be the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world; who was delivered 
for our offences, and raised again for our justifi- 
cation ; who is our propitiatory sacrifice, our ad- 
vocate with the Father, our intercessor with God. 
I felt faith in his atoning blood quickening my 
soul, giving me to believe, that it was He who 
could wash me from my many pollutions, and 
deliver me from death and destruction, which I 
felt to be my just desert, for my many sins and 
transgressions. On my earnest petition being 
put up to Him, the language was proclaimed, 
‘Thy sins are forgiven; thy iniquities are par- 
doned.’ Floods of tears of joy and gratitude 
gave vent to the fulness of my heart? 

“Then I thought I heard again a sweet lan- 
guage saying, ‘Proclaim unto ‘others what the 
Lord has done for thy soul.’ Apprehending that 
this was a requisition of present duty, I began to 
plead excuses from the consciousness of my in- 
ability to perform the service. ‘Thou knowest, 
O Lord, that I cannot speak English so as to be 
understood,’ was my answer, ‘and what am I, 
that I should proclaim thy name?” 

“There was not the least feeling then in me 
to flinch from doing, or becoming, whatever the 
Lord would require of me, but a sense of my 
inability and unworthiness. I have since seen 
that this was more to prepare me for a future 
day, than a command for a present offering. My 
spirit continued so prostrated before the Lord, 
and encircled with his love and presence, that I 
was insensible to what passed around me. The 
meeting concluded, and the people retired with- 
out my noticing it, till my brother, speaking to 
me, drew my attention, and I saw that we two 
only were left in the house. 

“My gratitude was great, when I found that 
my brother had partaken of the heavenly visita- 
tion. From that time he attended diligently, 
and was a great comfort to me.” J. W. 

sotantinndscaniiiagiagpeimbcrmamen 

In my imagination, I sometimes fancy I could 
make a perfect minister. I take the eloquence of 

, the knowledge of ——, the zeal of 
and the pastoral meckness, tenderness and piety 
of ——; then putting them all together into one 
man, I say to myself, this would be a perfect min- 
ister. Now there is one, who, if He chose it, 
could do all this, but He never did. _ He has 
seen fit to do otherwise, and to divide these gifts to 
every man severally as He wills—John Newton. 
soos penctantilalaipiiicsaniitiions 

A Noble Reply.—Not long ago a little boy 
was on his way from school, w vhen some idle lads 
met him and struck him, As soon as he could 
get from them he ran away crying. On telling 
some one what was the matter, he was told he 
should have struck him in return. “ No,” said 
the brave boy, wiping the tears from his eyes, 
“That would not be doing what father teaches 
me; he says, that I am to ‘love my enemies ; so I 
cannot strike them.” - 
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Across the Alleghanies. 
(Continued from page 339.) 

In the rough and mountainous country over 
which we journeyed, it was interesting to notice 
the efforts made to cultivate the ground, under 
unfavorable circumstances. Some of the moun- 
tain sides were a loose mass of rocks, from among 
which the rains seem to have washed away almost 
every trace of soil—at least all that was on the 
surface exposed to view. Occasionally, at the 
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foot of a hill, there would be a little patch of 


more level land, where the soil had lodged, some- 
times not much larger than the rooms of a good- 
sized house. These had been ploughed or dug 
over, and in due season would bring forth some 
produce to assist in supporting those who lived 
in the vicinity. I was reminded of the remark 
once made by a friend from the West, who was 
travelling among the mountains of Pennsylv: ania. 
He wondered why the people who lived there 
did not all move away, and settle on the western 
prairies! But the blessings of life are more 
evenly distributed than some may suppose ; and 
we are so constituted by our all-wise Creator, 
that man learns to adapt himself to his surround- 
ings; and his happiness and enjoyment are not 
dependent upon the fertility of the land he oe- 
cupies. 

Among the train of instructive thought, which 
arose in the course of our trip, one was suggested 
by conversation with a sober-minded man, who 
spoke of the effect produced upon his own mind 
by the inquiries on serious subjects, made of him 
by some of those with whom he was connected 
in business. He could not answer the questions 
put to him on points of religious doctrine and 
practice, without being led to consider deeply 
his own position in reference to them; and to 
ask himself how far his own manner of living 
accorded with the principles he professed to be- 
lieve. He thought that no other thing had ever 
raused him such deep thoughtfulness. The re- 
marks of this man recall to mind what Lord 
Nugent, at that time an infidel, related to Fred- 
erick Smith, of London, as mentioned in the 
tract, “ Infidelity and Christianity Contrasted,” 
No. 22 of the series published by the Tract Asso- 
ciation of Friends of Philadelphia. 

When on a visit among his relations in Ire- 
land, where large convivial parties were usual, 
he says: “It happened one evening that the con- 
versation took 
which I inadvertently leaned towards scepticism 
at least ; on which one of the company hastily 
said, ‘Surely, sir, you do not doubt the existence 
of a Supreme Being? to which I replied, ‘ What 
are your sentiments on that subject?” ‘Why, 
sir, my sentiments are these: I look upon the 
Almighty as of infinite purity ; as the object of 
both love and fear; that I am in his immediate 
presence; that it is through Him I live, and 
move, and have my being; I consider that I am 
amenable to Him for every action of my life; 


that if I do evil voluntarily, I run the hazard of 


his eternal displeasure, and wretchedness will be 
my portion; but if I act according to his will I 
shall be eternally happy.’ ‘Is tlfis, sir, really 
and truly your belief? ‘ Yes, sir, it undoubte dly 
is, and is also the belief of every well regul: ated 
Christian.’ 

“«Then, sir, how comes it to pass that your 
actions ¢ orrespond so little with your profession ? 
Is it possible that such a hearsay evidence as this 
would convince me, were | an atheist, of the 
truth of God’s existence? Has any part of your 
conduct, since we have been so often together, 
manifested either love or fear or reverence for 


a religious turn, in the course of 


this object of your pretended regard? I wish 
not to give you offence, but see w hether there is 
anything like consistency in your declarations, 
and in the conduct I am led to fear you are in 
the habitual practice of.’ My friend seemed con. 
fused and thoughtful, and I immediately turned 
the discourse to another subject.” 

There are many of the members of the § Society 
of Friends who might say to one who was inquir- 
ing as to their religious sentiments, that they be- 
liev ed the Almighty had graciously imparted to 
man a measure of his own Holy Spirit, which 
would lead in the right way all those who were 
faithful in watching for its direc ‘tions, and obedi- 
ent in following them. But if brought to the 
test of showing their faith by their works, “some” 
of these, like the Irish friend of Lord Nugent, 
might well become “ confused and thoughtful.” 

On our homeward journey, we had the com- 
pany of a poor soldier, who had been shot com- 
pletely through the body during the late war, 
losing part of his liver. He had been cared for 
at the soldiers’ home, Dayton, Ohio; but was 
going home to his family in New Jersey—going 
home to die, as the event proved ; for, a few days 
after, the papers contained a notice of his decease, 
But for his wound, he might still have been in 
the prime of life? When will the day come, 
when the professors of Christianity will recognize 
that war and the religion they profess are directly 
opposed to each other! I was glad to share with 
him and his son, who was caring for him, the 
contents of a lunch-box, with which I had been 
provided. 

Another passenger, in whom I became much 
interested, was attracted by the style of clothing 
which indicated that its wearer was a member 
of the Society of Friends, for whom he felt 
great respect. He was originally a Presby- 
terian, but had connected himself with the 
Methodists, because there was no organization of 
his own people in the neighborhood where he re- 
sided. In the course of a long conversation, 
which beguiled the tediousness of the journey, I 
was glad to find how fully he appreciated the 
spiritual nature of true religion, and that it does 
not consist in any outward ceremonies, but in 
experiencing the transforming power of Divine 
Grace in its inward operations on the heart. 
The account he gave of his own religious experi- 
ence was interesting and instructive. The early 
religious impressions made on his mind were 
gradually becoming obliterated by the cares of 
business and the accumulation of riches. It 
pleased his Heavenly Father to blast his pros- 
pects of worldly gain, and to send close trials of 
a family nature. Humbled by these dispensa- 
tions, he was enabled once more to give himself 
up without reserve into the hands of the Lord, 
and to trust in Him. Peace of mind was re 
stored, and the means of supporting his family 
in a simple way was opened before him. We 
parted, on our reaching Philadelphia, I believe 
with feelings of mutual interest. 

(To be concluded.) 


sinner ta 

Be Prompt.— Children, don’t say, “In a 
minute,” when mamma or papa tells you to do 
something. It isa very bad habit, and gives them 
a great deal of trouble. It does not take any 
longer to pick up a basket of chips or run to the 
store as soon as you are told the first time, than 
it will after you have been spoken to half- a-dozen 
times; and neither God, your parents, nor your- 
self, will be as well pleased with work done that 
way as with that done cheerfully and promptly. 
Promptly means right off, you know.— Our Boys 
and Girls. 
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sh From “Tue Sunpay Scuoot Truss.” | people, and of giving them sugary and watery | He was ever pleading for ten minutes more. 
is A Papal Tale of Blighted Hopes ; or, Infallible | stuff instead. When too sleepy to speak he would lift up his 
ns, Blessing and Cursing. On the first page of the book stands the “ Im- two little hands and spread out his ten fingers, 
in primatur” of the Archbishop of Paris, given in | indicating that he wanted ten minutes more. 
‘n- BY WILLIAM WRIGHT, accordance with rules of the Council of Trent, | On this account I sometimes called him ‘ Mr. 
ed HonorARY SECRETARY OF THE Britis AND ForEIGN | which prescribe that the Scriptures in the vulgar | Ten Minutes.’” 
Brsie Soctery. tongue must be authorized by the episcopal How many have lost not only their lives, but 
ty On December 4, 1886, the Pope gave his in- authority of the diocese. ed their precious, immortal souls, by this sin of 
ir- fallible benediction to Henri Lasserre’s version On the second page stands an enthusiastic let- | procrastination ! W hen God calls we should 
e- of the four Gospels. On December 19, 1887, | ter from the Pope himself, approving of the work | promptly obey.—American Messenger. ° 
to the infallible malediction went forth from the| Which he has received, and giving to Lasserre 
ch same source against the same Book. and his work the apostolic benediction from the ' y 
Te Henri Lasserre was an officer of artillery in | bottom of his heart. A Lecture on the Society of Friends. 
li- the French army. He numbered among his In eleven months the work had reached the A minister of the Free Chareh, at Warwick, 
he many friends M. de Freycinet, the present min- twenty-fifth edition. ; Then the book, having at | Scotland, delivered not long since, a lecture on ‘ 
: ister of war in the Floquet cabinet. M. de Frey- tained toa solid position = the fav = of the eccle- the Society of Friends, from which the following 
it, einet is considered a Protestant; but knowing | siastical authorities, and in the affections of the] i, taken, as giving a condensed view of our lead- : 
, his friend Lasserre to be an ardent believer in| French people, a large and beautiful edition de ing doctrines and testimonies. It is copied from 
m- the miraculous power of the Virgin Mary, he | /wure was published. In the new form the ancient The British Friend. 
m- advised him to go to Lourdes, and see if she | masters have united with modern explorers and 
ir, would heal his eyes, which were then troubling | archeologists in producing (in my opinion) the} ‘The doctrinal system of the Society of Friends 
or him very much. most charming and most attractive edition of the professes to be eminently, in fact wholly spiritual. 
as Henri Lasserre went to Lourdes, and his eyes | four Gospels ever published. I have before me! As the Reformation was a grand revolt against : 
ng got well. He believed himself the subject of a| list of sixteen of the leading French sécular| the hollow and worthless ceremonial in which 
ys miracle, and in gratitude he wrote the history of | papers which united with the religious press of | the Popish system had buried the religious life 
$e. “Notre Dame de Lourdes.” He did the work | France in welcoming the new version as a God-| of Europe, George Fox went many degrees be- 
in well. To his own prismatic style he called the | sent boon to the French people. _ | yond any stage of reform at which the English 
Ie, art of the photographer, the engraver, and the When all seemed safe and assured the Version | Church had arrived in his day, in the abroga- 
ze printer, and the book that resulted did two very | Was placed, by the authority of the Pope in the} tion of all outward rites whatsoever. Holding 
ly notable things: Index Expurgatorius, as a work which no one is | hy the outward revelation in the Bible, and by 
th 1. The hole-and-corner story of the Pyrennean | to tolerate, or read, or retain. . the old Evangel, remembering that this was the 
he village grew into the great miracle of Lourdes,| One thing is certain. The man in the Pope dispensation of the Spirit, and that church his- 
on 2. It created a very great fortune for Henri | approves of the Gospels, the human in the car- tory was meant to be the history of the Hol 
Lasserre. The book “ Notre Dame de Lourdes” | dinals approves the Gospels, the archbishops and | Ghost in the hearts and lives of men, of which 
ch was said to be the greatest feat in successful book- | bishops at their best approve the Gospels. The] the Acts of the Apostles was the first inspired 
1B making of the century. French press has spoken, and unanimously &p-| volume, it was to be anticipated that great place 
er Bismarck made short work of the apparitions | proved the Gospels. Better still, the people of] and prominence should be given to the doctrine 
lt in Germany. They came like an epidemic;| France have purchased twenty-five editions of| of the Spirit. Now this is what we find in their 
ig but he sent down a few gens d’armes to the | the Four Gospels at four francs each copy,—| religious system. It is the key to the whole. 
he German “ Lourdes,” and no more was heard of | probably one hundred thousand copies; and the| The Holy Spirit is the creative agent of the 
of the miracles. books are in their homes and hands. But there | world, and of all it contains. Independent of his 
e In France, patriotism and art combined to| is 2 power behind the Pope, the cardinals, the} material frame and intellectual nature, Adam 
n, foster the miracle, which has now become one of | archbishops, the bishops, the press and the people | received into his breast an emanation from the t 
I the glories of France, and a source of wealth to | of France, strong enough to dash the bread from | Jife of the Divine Spirit. This was the inward P 
he the pretty little town at the mouth of the gorge, | the children’s hands. 4 light which Fox and the early Quakers called 
es as well as to all concerned. Henri Lasserre, like a faithful son of the} «the light of Christ within,” or “the Christ in 
in Henri Lasserre was not likely to write one | Church, has withdrawn his version, and he has | the conscience,” and in which the image of God 
ae successful book and stop. suspended the completion of the Bible on which | jn him consisted, rather than in his intellectual 
t. With the instinct of genius, he saw that the | he was engaged. He is still under the stunning | and moral character. This was sufficient to en- 
‘l- fourfold story of the Divine life was just the thing | effect of the blow which has fallen on him and | able man to continue in intimate fellowship with 
ly for the French people. He examined the vari- | his great work. ; y his Maker, and to abide in his condition of prim- 
re ous editions of the Gospels; and he found the But meantime our duty is clear. My Society | itive innocence. So long as he listened to this 
of translations stiff’ and stilted, verbally accurate | has already put ten and a half million copies of | faithful inward monitor he stood. He was se- 
It renderings of Latin and Greek. : the Scriptures into the hands of the French | duced and fell by neglecting its guiding voice, 
S- He resolved that he would make a new trans-| people. During the last twelve months, eleven | and by giving ear to another. He then lost this f 
of lation in living French. He was not fully fur-} thousand copies more have been circulated in | divine principle, though he was not given over 
a- nished with mental acquirements for the task ;| France than during the previous twelve. Jesus} to whole or hopeless abandonment. The hope 
lf but he did his best, and the result was most cred- | had compassion on the multitude, and he said, | was held out, that there would be in the coming : 
d, itable. “ Give ye them to eat.” The command still rings | times, one of his body begotten, in whom not an 
e I believe Henri Lasserre made his translation | in our ears as we see the hungry multitudes | emanation of the Holy Spirit, but that Spirit or 
ly as an honest man. He translated with the bias | scattered on the hillsides of France “as sheep | divine principle of light and life, Himself, with- 
ser of a devout Catholic; and if a sentence or word | having no shepherd.” out limit, should dwell. This is the grace of God 
ve was capable of being moulded into the forms of i as manifested in Christ, sweeping as from a cen- 
Romish dogmas, one is not surprised to find Only “ Ten Minutes.”—A touching story is told | tre over the whole human race, “and lightening 
that he follows the bias of his early convictions. | of the late Prince Napoleon. He had joined the | every man that cometh into the world,” and is 
When he comes to passages, however, where there English army, and was one day at the head of spoken of as a new visitation of life from on high. 
a is no doubt about the meaning, he breaks with | a squad riding horseback outside of the camp. | Patriarch and prophet and saint before Christ, 
lo the traditional renderings of his church, and | [t was a dangerous situation. One of the com- | show their willing submission to this guidance, as 
m boldly translates from the Greek. He translates pany said, “We had better return. If we don’t apostles and Christians have done since Christ 
ly “be converted,” “repent,” etc., the phrases which hasten, we may fall into the hands of the enemy.” | came. 
he are always translated for Roman Catholics “do|“QOh,” said the prince “let us stay here ten “Quakers hold that God cannot be truly 
in penance.” And he declares in a note that the | minutes and drink our coffee.” Before the ten | known, and that genuine religion can have no 
0 Greek does not mean penance in the Romish | minutes had passed a company of Zulus came | existence apart from the teaching and operation 
- Bense. upon them, and in the skirmish the prince lost of the Holy Spirit. In regard to the Bible as 
at ‘The most striking part of the book is a Preface | his life. His mother, when informed of the facts, | an outward revelation from God, and of God, 
y: of thirty-seven pages, in which he openly and | in her anguish said, “ That was his great mistake | they maintain the necessity of the same Holy % 
ys fearlessly accuses the Church of Rome for with-| from his babyhood. He never wanted to go to | Spirit to give assurance that the sacred writings 





holding the water of the gospel of life from the | bed at night in time, nor to rise in the morning. | are divinely authorative; and to afford any real 
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saving profit to them that peruse them. They 
hold further that the Spirit or Inward Light was 
given to man to be his guide in everything that 
concerns his spiritual interest and experience in 
life, and that this is his primary guide, and that 
it is infallible. Subordinate or secondary to this 
guide in all moral and religious matters, they 
‘lace the sacred Scriptures. “ We cannot,” says 
Ratiia y, “call the Scriptures the principal foun- 
taifl of all truth and knowledge, nor yet the first 
adequate rule of faith and manners, because the 
principal fountain of truth must be the truth it- 
self; that is, that whose certainfy and authority 
depend not upon another.” Still he guarded 
himself by these words, “We do look upon the 
Scriptures as the only fit outward judge of con- 
troversies among Christians, and that whatsoever 
doctrine is contrary to their testimony, may there- 
fore justly be rejected as false.” From what has 
been said it will appear that their theological 
scheme involves, that the universal family of 
Adam have individually received this “Inward 
Light,” and that in sufficient measure for all the 
purposes of life. Under this head it is to be 
noted that the term “original sin” is never used 
by Friends, as not being in Holy Scripture. 
They hold that the “seed of sin” is inherited 
from Adam; that it is there, and has resulted in 
man’s degradation; but they deny that guilt has 
been imputed to him, or that he is responsible 
for his fallen condition, or, in fact, for any sin 
until he actually commits it. Further, they hold 
that this degraded nature shows itself actively in 
every human being some time or other; and in 
order to meet it, God in mercy sent Jesus to be 
the Redeemer outwardly and inwardly—out- 
wardly by His sacrifice on the cross, making ex- 
piation for all the sins of the past, and inwardly 
by the infusion of the Holy Spirit, producing a 
new birth in the purification of the heart. There 
needs but to be added, that the transgressions 
that are past being pardoned and the principle 
of a new life being introduced into the heart, 
the seed of sin is crucified in respect of its power, 
and by a faithful attention to the voice of the 
inward monitor a life of sinless perfection may 
be realized. : 

“Ruin, redemption, and regeneration being 
thus viewed by the Society of Friends, it remains 
that we take a look at their principles in regard 
to Christian worship and life. In other words, 
what is their doctrine of the Spirit in regard to 
these questions ? 

“They maintain that inasmuch as the Spirit is 
given without distinction to all, women as well 
as men may be, and have a right to be, ministers 
of the gospel. 

“From their public worship they exclude the 
ordinances of vocal praise (congregational sing- 
ing) and Scripture reading, and make it consist 
exclusively of preaching and prayer; and as the 
call of the Spirit is necessary to the office of 
the ministry, so in their public and private wor- 
ship they wait upon the movement or impulse of 
the Spirit in order to the exercise of that minis- 
try. Their worship is therefore silent as well as 
vocal. They never speak of the Bible as the 
Word of God. This, they consider, belongs to 
Christ or the Holy Spirit. Neither do they make 
use of the term Trinity, as it is not found in sa- 
cred scripture. They object to titles and espec- 
ially to “Reverend” as being a name of God, 
and they hold in contempt, worldly, frivolous, 
and social conventionalities. But particularly 
they reject baptism and the Lord’s Supper in 
their outward dispensation, and maintain the en- 
tire spirituality of both ordinances. They speak 
of the baptism of John and the baptism of Christ, 





















































































































































and they distinguish the supper of Moses from 
the supper of the Lord. 


THE FRIEND. 


“They are opposed to all war, and hold “that 


it is unlawful for a Chrisian to engage in the pro- 
fession of arms, and, indeed, to bear arms under 
any circumstances of hostility, whatever.” 
maintain that it is unlawful for Christians to 
take an oath; they declare that according to the 
example and teaching of Christ and His apostles, 
it is unscriptural that any pecuniary recompense 
should be made for the exercise of the Christian 
ministry or the discharge of any religious office. 
They have, therefore, been opposed to the pay- 
ments of all tithes.” 


They 


a 
SELECTED. 


MOUNTAIN LOCKED. 


(ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN.) 








A broad, bright inlet of a sea-like lake, 
Guarded by mountain-chains on every side, 
That stretch so far, thought may not undertake 

Escape across those interspaces wide. 
Upon our breezy slope, a cottage-nest ; 
Bélow, a boat at anchor—not at rest. 


The water is alive with fluent speech 
Of ripple unto ripple; here and there, 
Sails flit from sight into some glimmering reach 
Of cove or bay ; and, dimpling everywhere, 
Sun-sparkles quicken the vast, tranquil space, 
As happy dreams light up a sleeper’s face. 


Leagues part us from the mountains; but the haze 
Blends them with filmy levels of the lake, 

In distance which is nearness; for we gaze 
Upon the picture, while ourselves we make 

A part of it, and fold ourselves about 

With dear illusions life were bleak without. 


Those Adirondacks are the Pisgah-hills 

We climbed in visions of our childhood’s hope 
That vaguely our maturer fancy thrills; 

Surely, beyond lies some fair Canaan’s scope ! 
And that small town, o’erhung by one grim crest— 
Is Bethlehem, nestled against Sinai’s breast. 


It was the Bible of the Puritan 
That kindled in us our first mountain dream. 
With Bunyan’s Pilgrim, hand in hand we ran 
To catch the far Celestial City’s gleam, 
From Hill, Delectable. What high, pure air 
We breathed in, of invisible worlds aware! 


Weary the life that stretches out, a plain, 

Where nothing beckons, where to-day repeats 
Yesterday’s story, while we look in vain 

For invitation to horizon-seats 
Beyond—the wedded heaven and earth drawn near 
In lofty hospitality, as here. 


We are embraced, surrounded everywhere 
By heights that to sublimer landscapes lead ; 
Wind wafted sails, strong eagles cleaving air— 
Our fellow-prisoners these, that beat, indeed, 
Against no barriers; infinitely more free, 
Locked in upon eternity, are we. 


Prisoners of hope, as all immortals are; 
Protected, yet forevermore borne on 
By inward, birthright prophecies, to share 
The inheritance yet waiting to be won— 
The new earth, by new heavens made luminous, 
Towards which the whole creation yearns, with us. 


We with life’s little captives are shut in, 
Whose small world is as vast to them, as ours 
Can be to us. What freedom shall they win— 
The waterfowl, the landbirds, and the flowers— 
When they shall vanish hence, to reappear 
Released into a finer atmosphere? 


The squirrel, a swift streak of golden brown, 
Flashes by like a sunbeam or a thought; 
The tiny sandpiper, tossed up and down 
The wave’s edge, has it’s eddying motion caught; 
The harebell spreads her blue tent ; does she try 
To copy the large pattern of the sky? 


These smaller lives outline and hint the great ; 
For life itself is prophecy, no less 

In leaves and songs and wings than human fate ; 
Sach from within towards its ideal press. 

Celestial possibilities round us swarm; 

The earthly shape conceals the heavenly form. 





The world itself—what is it but a shell 
Of thin appearances, a shelter slight, 
Wherein the unfledged Reality must dwell, 
Till her own natural strength wins way to light? 
Dear World, each fluttering spirit waits with thee, 
The revelation of itself to see. 


Walled round with stately ranges, blue Champlain 
Unbars her crystal gateways, south and north; 
Yon Giant of the Valley will restrain 
No aspiration bold from issuing forth 
Through secret passes toward the setting sun, 
Whose journey’s end is but a race begun. 


The summits that inclose us, give release— 
At once our guardians and deliverers; 
The mountains by their steadfastness bring peace— 
God’s sentinels, and his interpreters, 
Hills have their beckoning paths, lakes their wide 
shores ; 
Life is a prison—but with open doors 
—LIncy Larcom, in The Independent, 


annmemniiiimenm~s 
Making and Using Money. 

There is only one legitimate way of making 
money—by honest industry. He who makes 
money by taking it out of his neighbor’s pocket, 
without giving his neighbor an equivalent, does 
not make money at all; he simply steals it. He 
may do this pocket-picking by reputable meth- 
ods or by methods that are disreputable; but 
pocket-picking, whatever the method, is always 
dishonest. Any transaction, the object of which 
is to make A richer by making B poorer is in the 
nature of theft. Naked we came into this world, 
naked we shall go out of it. No skeptic is so 
skeptical as to deny this proposition. If, then, 
after living twenty years, we possess anything, 
we must have gotten it either by receiving it 
as a gift, by producing it by our industry, or by 
stealing from our neighbor. There is, perhaps, 
a fourth way: we may share in a general in- 
crease of wealth which we have done nothing to 
produce. This can hardly be called theft, but 
it can hardly be called honorable industry. I 
meet young men continually whose ambition 
seems to me to be upside down; they are ambi- 
tious to get all that they can instead of being 
ambitious to do all that they can. Fletcher 
Harper once said to me, “There is more pleasure 
in earning money than in either having it or 
spending it.” This pleasure in earning money is 
the solid satisfaction which comes to a man who 
is conscious that he is doing the world good ser- 
vice; the money that is paid him therefor is in- 
cidental and secondary. Money is only a con- 
venient medium for exchange of services. For 
my own part I would a great deal rather give 
more service and get less than give less service 
and get more. 

Loafing does not earn money, and it is the 
loafers who are generally the grumblers. It is 
astonishing how many men will gather in a great 
city to see one man dig in a cellar. Chance does 
not earn money, whether the chance be by the 
throw of the dice or by the rise and fall of stocks. 
The loafer lives on other people’s money, and the 
gambler takes money out of other people’s pock- 
et and puts nothing back in return. The first 
ambition of every man should be to give a value 
equivalent for every dollar received, and accord- 
ing to the New Testament measure of economy— 
“Good measure, pressed down, and shaken to- 
gether, and running over.” He who gives in 
life’s market in that way, will in the long run 
find it given to him on the same basis. 

Spend less than you earn. Self-denial is at 
the foundation of all secular success. My father 
told me when I wasa boy, “I am resolved always 
to have plenty of money.” “Easier said than 
done,” I replied. ‘“ Not at all,” he answered ; 
“ perfectly easily done; spend less than you earn.” 
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I once said to a very successful business man, 
«J do not pretend myself to be a business man.” 
He replied in almost my father’s words, “ There 
js only one rule for success in business; spend 
Jess than you earn.” The poor man imagines if 
he were richer he would have plenty of money ; 
put he is mistaken ; no one has plenty of money; 
our wants increase faster than the supply. It is 
as much a disappointment to a railroad magnate 
not to buy a new railroad as it is to a boy not to 
buy anew goat-cart. Grade your income to your 
expenses ; that is, spend what you want, and set 
yourself to earn the money and you will always 
be pushed, harried, perplexed, worried, and you 
vill live on the edge of bankruptcy. Grade your 
expenses to your income; that is, determine what 
you will spend, not by your wants, but by your 
possessions, and you will always be easy and com- 
firtable with a quiet mind. 

Spend your money after you have earned 
it, not before. Buy with your wages in your 
pocket, not with the prospective wages which you 
expect to have in your pocket when Saturday 
night comes. So keep out of debt. Hope in- 
spires the man who is earning for future expen- 
diture; debt drives the man who is earning for 
past expenditure ; and it makes an immeasurable 
difference in life whether one is inspired by hope 
or driven by debt. Money earned is money 
valued. You recognize the worth of the dollar 
by what you have put into it; but a dollar 
unearned is a dollar unmeasured. We always 
underestimate the cost of work which is to be 
done in the future. Iam almost inclined to favor 
the abolition of all laws for the collection of debts, 
except those involving liens, like mortgages, or 
those founded on fraud and false pretense. It 
would break up the credit system and help to 
compel men to pay as they go. Debt is second 
cousin to dishonesty. When one incurs a debt 
without reasonable assurance of his ability to pay 
it, the relationship of the transaction to dishon- 
esty is much closer. I would rather wear a 
threadbare overcoat which belongs to me than a 
new one which belongs to my tailor, and if I 
have not paid for my coat it belongs to my tailor. 
Owe no man anything, but to love one another, 
is the eleventh commandment. 

Maintain a moral perspective in expenditure ; 
adjust expenditure to real needs, not to tem- 
porary inclinations. The young man who spends 
ten cents for a cigar but cannot afford to sub- 
scribe for a newspaper, the workingman who 
drinks two or three glasses of beer a day but can- 
not afford to send his boy to school, disregards 
moral perspective. It is well for us to remem- 
ber that whatever we do not spend for one thing 
we have in hand to spend for another. Every 
expenditure debars from some other expendi- 
ture. In buying an article it is not enough to 
say the article is cheap for the money. Is it the 
very best thing that this money can get for me 
and for mine? A wise moral perspective will 
e home first in all expenditures, and in the 

ome the intellectual and moral well-being of 
the children before temporary and sensuous grat- 
ification. 

These four rules are very simple. I do not 
say that obedience to them will make the reader 
Wealthy, but it will certainly make him comfort- 
able. Earn your money by honesty and indus- 
try; earn more than you spend; earn it before 
you spend it; and spend it for the best things.— 
From Christian Union. 
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The Cruise of the Marchesa. 
FORMOSA, LIU-KIU ISLANDS. 

The Marchesa, a steam yacht of 420 tons, left 
England in the First Month of 1882, for a cruise 
in the East Indian waters, and among the islands 
of the Pacific Ocean. The object of the voyage 
was chiefly scientific, especially the study of the 
birds peculiar to the Malay Archipelago and 
New Guinea. The vessel returned to England 
in the Fourth Month of 1884. The writer of the 
narrative, F. H. H. Guillemard, passes lightly 
over China, Japan and other countries, which 
are frequently visited by travellers; and de- 
scribes at greater length the visits to Kamschat- 
ka, the Sulu Islands, New Guinea and the large 
islands adjacent to its north-western coast; of 
which comparatively little is known. 

One of the chief objects was to become ac- 
quainted with the Birds of Paradise in their na- 
tive forests, and in this, says the author, “we 
were entirely successful, obtaining no less than 
17 different species.” The d@ollection of birds 
numbered about 3000 specimens; and several 
thousands of beetles and some butterflies, shells, 
&c., were also procured. 

The large Island of Formosa, about 210 miles 
long, and 70 wide, lies quite close to the coast 
of China. The eastern half is composed of lofty 
mountains covered with dense jungle, which, 
towards the centre of the island, rise to the height 
of nearly 13,000 feet. The western side is low 
and flat, and runs back as a vast plain almost to 
the foot of the central range, which rises with 
extreme abruptness. The rain-fall is very heavy, 
and the amount of detritus brought down is 
enormous, so that the mouths of the rivers are 
blocked with sand-banks. The old Dutch fort 
Zealandia, built on an island in 1630, is now 
two-thirds of a mile inland from the sea. This 
side of the island is occupied by the Chinese, who 
are principally engaged in agriculture, and in 
collecting camphor. 

The trees from which camphor is obtained are 
of considerable size, and are only found in the 
primeval forests. They are felled for the timber, 
which fetches high prices in Hong Kong and 
other Chinese ports, and is chiefly used in the 
construction of boxes and chests of drawers. 
The smaller wood is broken up and heated in 
iron retorts, and the camphor, on subliming, is 
collected and packed in barrels, and sent down 
to the northern seaports for exportation. 

In spite of the almost inexhaustible supply 
that must still exist in the dense forests of those 
parts of the island inhabited by the savage tribes, 
it is noteworthy that the export has of late years 
steadily diminished, and in 1881, 9,316 piculs 
only passed the customs at Tamsui. But there are 
other far more important articles of export than 
either camphor or tea. Enormous quantities of 
rice are grown in the plain country, and sugar is 
produced in abundance in the same district. 

Jute, indigo, tobacco, grass-cloth fibre, rattans, 
and rice paper are other products in which a con- 
siderable trade is carried on. The last named, 
with which we are all familiar as the substance 
used by the Chinese for painting on, is the pith 
of Aralia papyrifera, a plant peculiar to For- 
mosa, growing wild in many parts of the island. 
It is pared concentrically by hand, and the thin 
sheets produced are moistened and joined at the 
edges, and finally pressed and dried, when it is 
ready for the Chinese artist to depict upon it the 
discords in red and green he so generally affects. 

The eastern side of the island is in the posses- 
sion of the native tribes, who are an uncivilized 
rare. But little is known of its interior; for. 


























































































owing to the peculiar passion for collecting heads 
exhibited by many of the wild tribes inhabiting 
the islands of the ¥ 

naturalist who should attempt its exploration, 
would be in 
part of his 
cipitous mountains which line the eastern coast, 
our author speaks with high admiration. 
gigantic wall of rock is cleft every few miles by 
huge gorges, which in the rainy season pour im- 
mense volumes of water into the ocean. 
time of his visit these were nearly dry, and fur- 
nished a practicable avenue of entrance into the 
interior. 
ings, and followed up the narrow valley. The en- 


-acific Ocean, the traveller or 


eat danger of losing that important 
ly. Of the grandeur of the pre- 
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At the 


A party landed at one of these open- 


oso 


trance was guarded by magnificent cliffs, which 


rose to a height of over 5000 feet, the lower third 
being almost perpendicular. Excepting on the 


sea face, these mountains were clothed from base 


to summit with the densest vegetation, of which 
the rattan and innumerable ferns formed a con- 
spicuous feature. 

Continuing onwards for a couple of miles, and 
rounding an abrupt bend in the valley, the river 
bed widened out into a sort of circular basin, and 
a view of unsurpassed magnificence lay before 
them. The mountains towered to a greater 
height than those they had left behind them, 
“ridge crossing ridge in glorious confusion; a 
choatic jumble of nature on a Titanic scale, over 
which the densest tangle of tropic vegetation ran 
riot.” On their return, they found the fresh 
footprint of a native, who had evidently been 
reconnoitering their movements. The only addi- 
tion to their collections made by the naturalists 
of the party was a large snake, nearly 9 feet in 
length, which they caught napping among the 
boulders. 

The next point of interest in the cruise of the 
Marchesa was the Liu-kiu group, or, as it is 
sometimes spelled Loo-choo, lying about 250 
miles to the north-east of Formosa, and forming 
a part of the great chain of islands extending 
from the peninsula of Kamschatka to Australia. 
Captain Basil Hall, of the British navy, visited 
this group about 70 years ago, and wrote a most 
interesting account of the people, whom he de- 
scribed as a quiet, peace-loving race, among whom 
war was almost unknown, who were singularly 
free from vices, and who shunned intercourse 
with outside nations. Lying remote from the 
usual track, they are seldom visited by vessels 
engaged in commerce, and still preserve their 
jealousy of strangers. 

The travellers landed at Nap-kiang, the prin- 
cipal sea-port of the largest of the islands. They 
were regarded by the people with evident curi- 
osity: “ We were hardly prepared,” says our 
author, for the dense sea of human faces that 
confronted us as we stepped from the boat. There 
was no disorder or horseplay, such as would have 
been the case in England, and those in our vicin- 
ity bowed to us as well as their position would 
allow them; but it was with the utmost difficulty 
that we were able to make our way through the 
dense mass of humanity surrounding us. Every 
one was bent upon getting the best view possible. 
I never before had the consciousness of the pecu- 
liarities of European dress and general appear- 
ance so forcibly impressed upon me. As we 
struggled slowly on, our immediate neighbors 
anxiously endeavored to make room for us, evi- 
dently considering that contact implied a breach 
of good manners on their part.” 

The streets have a most peculiar appearance, 
owing to the houses being built in little com- 
pounds, and separated from the street and one 
another by massive walls from eight to fourteen 
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feet in height. These walls are of great thick- 
ness, and slope outwards at the base in the same 
manner as those of the old feudal castles of Japan. 
They are composed of large blocks of coralline 
limestone, and are most beautifully built. For 
the most part they appear to be of considerable 
antiquity, and we did not come across any which 
led us to suppose that the islanders continue to 
build them at the present day. They were no 
doubt originally constructed for purposes of de- 
fence, most probably on account of the difficulty 
of defending the town as a whole; and, in the 
days of the infancy of artillery, the enemy would 
have gained but little had they entered the city, 
while they would in every direction have been 
exposed to a cross-fire which must speedily have 
decimated them. Every man’s house is literally 
his castle, the entrance to which is through a 
narrow and easily-defended door in the high wall. 
Within, however, the scene changes, and in a 
second of time one is transported to another 
country. The houses, built entirely of wood, 
and dark brown with age, display their interior 
with the inviting hospitality so characteristic of 
Japan. The inmates, ignorant of the chairs and 
tables of Western civilization, recline peacefully 
on the thick oblong mats neatly plaited, of rice 
straw, and play at “shattering their nerves with 
the contents of lilliputian tea-cups and still more 
lilliputian pipes. Outside is the familiar garden 
that all of us, whether from books or from actual 
experience, know so well. The pebbly paths 
leading to miniature bridges over embryonic 
lakes, the little stone lanterns, the quaintly-clip- 
ped trees—all are Japanese ; and as one makes 
a rapid passage back to the Liu-kiu Islands 
through the gate, not a shadow of doubt remains 
in one’s mind as to the justice, ethnographically 
speaking, of their having fallen under the domin- 
ion of the Mikado. 


and when I knew him he could with difficulty 
use his right hand in writing and ciphering. 
After many years the father seemed to recover 
entirely, and poor Tim started to school. It was 
very hard work for him to study; his mind 
seemed to have stiffened into habits opposed to 
study, but he was diligent and painstaking, and 
was “beginning to progress quite well. He had 
been at school about six weeks when he received 
a peremptory call home. His father had an- 
other attack and no one could manage him as 
Tim could. So he went back. He did not re- 
turn to school during my stay there, and I lost 
sight of him. But his steady, self-denial and 
burden-bes uring during those long years from 
boyhood to manhood impressed me as no narra- 
tion of deeds of heroism on the battle-field has 
ever done.” 

This monologue called to the hearer’s memory 
the record made by one of the opposite sex. Her 
mother dying when she was a little past ten years 
of age, she assumed the care of the four younger 
children. Haviug been her mother’s household 
assistant, almost from her earliest years, and by 
nature and training a care-taker, she knew what 
was necessary to be done, and did it as well as a 
child could. When she was woman-grown, and 
the younger ones were able to spare her, she left 
home and went to writing-school, so she could 
have a means of support. While studying and 
trying to make up the deficiencies of her early 
school education, she had taken care that her 
brothers and sisters should get the full benefit of 
such educational advantages as her neighbor- 
hood afforded, while she staid at home doing the 
housework and cooking for the laborers on her 
father’s farm. 

When she had learned the art of penmanship 
she obtained a situation as teacher of it in a large 
academy, and here she applied herself, not only 
to her teaching, but to the mastery of the com- 
mon branches first, and afterward of the higher 
English branches. Accustomed to caring for 
others, and to bear responsibilities, she soon be- 
came an invaluable helper in looking after the 
students as to their health and their habits in 
their rooms, and especially in prescribing for 
them when sick from ordinary derangements. 
She remained in this institution until she had ac- 
cumulated enough to meet her expenses in a 
three years’ course at a Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege, where she was graduated with honor. The 
day after her diploma was conferred she received 
letters from two of her brothers who owed so 
much to her, containing handsome checks for 
money amply sufficient for her needs until she 
should be settled in practice. She applied for a 
hospital situation, and her examination entitled 
her to the highest position in a city hospital for 
a woman, where she has wide opportunities of be- 
coming familiar with the various details of her 
profession, and where she may have consultation 
with other physicians eminent in the different 
departments of medicine and surgery. 

The little house-mother of ten years old has 
developed into a wise, practical, kindly, able, 
accomplished woman physician. — Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


a class-room beyond in which was a table eoy. 
ered with skeins of German wool, bits of colored 
glass and silk of all colors. 

Master: “ Now, bairns, back end o’ last week 
I tell’d ye P’'d give ye an ould farrant lesson to 
day. You, Josey, ye see this?” holding up a 
red rose. 

Josey, a small child of six years: “ Ay, mas. 
ter.” ; 

“ What be it, bairn?” 

“ Why a rose, master, for sure.” 

“Ay, but what kin 0’ a rose?” 

“ A red un, sir.” 

“Well, now you go in t’ class-room and fetch 
me out a skein o’ wool, the nighest like this rose 
ever ye can.” 

Josey takes the rose and fetches back a skein 
just of the same hue. 

_ Now, Mairy lass, thou’s got to go and do like 
Wise, 

“TJ doon’t want t’ rose, I can lease (choose) t 
skein wi’out it,” says Mary, rather sulkily. 

Mary was nearly eight years old, and was sur. 
prised at and despised the easiness of the lesson, 
She brought out a good match. 

After this about twenty children were sent on 
the same errand and matched the color perfectly 
The interest of the lesson flags—the children’s 
attention wanders. At last a little white-faced 
fellow goes into the class-room, stays some time, 
and finally comes out with two skeins in his 
hand. Shouts of surprise and derision fill the 
rooms, 

“Sure-ly.” 

“ What be ye thinking on?” 

“One on em’s as green as grass, and t’other as 
gray as a ratten” (rat). 

The little boy looks frightened. 

“ Thou’s done as well as thou knew how,” says 
the master, rather gently. “Don’t thou be 
scared, thou’s nobbut tried once. Here, take 
and match me this.” 

He gives him the glossy leaf of a laurel. The 
child goes out again, and with a much more 
cheerful and confident air comes back and puts 
into his hand a skein of the brightest scarlet. 
The other children, too much surprised to laugh, 
whispered together : 

“ He beant a fondy neither ”—fond here has 
the old sense of foolish. 

Out of the fifty children two were found who 
could not match all colors. 





Three Heroes in Daily Life. 


“You wouldn’t take him for a hero,” said a 
young man of one of his friends, “ but he is a 
hero for all that. He is a plain, honest, unob- 
trusive kind of a young man as you know. A 
few years ago his father, who was a first-class 
mechanic, and could earn his three dollars a day, 
took to drink, and in a short time comparativ ely 
the family was reduced to utter poverty. John 
came to the rescue. He learned shorthand and un- 
dertook the support of the family. One after an- 
other the other children married and left home, 
but John staid by; and as his income increased, 
he made his parents still more comfortable, and 
began to improve himself in various ways. He 
stands right by his mother and makes for her 
and his father, who is much shattered and _ in- 
ralided, a pleasant, cozy home. And he really 
surpasses in a great many respects his brothers 
and sisters who, all these years, have been doing 
only for themselves. His filial piety has been its 
own reward. 

“And speaking of him remindseme of Tim 
Sloan, with whom I was at preparatory school. 
I used to help him get his arithmetic lessons. 
He was a man of twenty-seven years with the 
mental development of a boy of twelve. When 
he was at the latter age his father, from some 
mechanical injury, became insane, and though he 
had lucid intervals, his paroxysms of insanity 
would come on without any premonition, and he 
would become violent and unmanageable almost. 
He wouldn’t stay in an asylum, and his f family 
at last gave up trying to keep him there. Tim 
became so worn and nervous sly prostrated by his 

care of his father that he had a paralytic stroke, 


A practical use of such examinations is to 
show what kinds of employment the child should 
avoid in future life, all those in which a percep- 
tion of color is essential. 

Lake Okechobee-—Much interest has been ex- 
cited in Lake Okechobee, in Southern Florida. 
The recent trip of Professor Heilprin and the 
attempt to drain it by a canal upon the west 
side, joining the Caloosahatchie River, has given 
us correct information. It is of roundish shape, 
nearly thirty miles in diameter, with clear water 
entirely free of mud shallows, and nowhere much 
exceeds twenty feet in depth. Several streams 
of importance empty into it, especially Taylor's 
Creek and Kissimmee River upon the north side. 
The border line is not absolutely defined, being 
obscured by a broad growth of rushes or “ saw- 
grass.” Where the Everglades border the lake 
it is difficult to effect a landing, as the vegetable 
growth of flags, lilies and grass is too dense to 
permit a safe footing. There is a true beach of 
sand two miles long west of the mouth of Tay- 
lor’s Creek. The bottom sand is largely silicious 

As it is frequently stirred up by the wind, the 
water is infused with it, and thus is rendered ul 


rs 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


Color Blindness.—In an article by Jean In- 
gelow, in The Independent on the cultivation of 
the senses, the following anecdote is related. The 
scene of which was a village school in the North 
of England. 





None of the children was more than eight 
years old. It should be explained that there was 
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suitable for fish. Animal life of every kind was 
found to be very scarce on the lake, although 
birds and reptiles abound to the north and west 
in immediate proximity. The water is not at all 
saline, and is suitable for drinking when not 
stirred up by the wind. The elevation of the 
surface above sea level is a little more than 
twenty feet. The forest is largely composed of 
eypress trees, draped from top to bottom with 
hanging moss and covered by vines. These trees 
tower to a nearly uniform height of 125-150 feet. 
Quite near the lake was the battle-ground where 
General Taylor, with the United States Troops, 
were defeated in 1837. A part of the remnant 
of the Seminoles still occupy the region, amount- 
ing to forty families when visited by Prof. J. 
M. P. Jenks in 1874. There is a second settle- 
ment of about the same size in the Everglades. 
The country to the south, consisting largely of 
the Everglades, is unsuitable for settlement.— 
The Independent. 

A Domestic Bird-Brawl.—A writer in The In- 
dependent describes a scene which seems to prove 
that there are some unruly and crooked disposi- 
tions among birds as well as among men, although 
our small songsters are usually very peaceable. 
The narrative says : 

“Living in the country, with limited diver- 
sions, 1am always glad to welcome the early 
spring birds, and it is one of my chief pleasures 
to study their methodical habits and curious 
ways. At last year’s nesting time, I witnessed a 
surprising development of human characteris- 
tices in my winged pets. Near the porch that 
runs along the front of my unpretentious house, 
at the southern corner, grows a sparsely branched 
lilac bush. In the midst of its foliage, and in 
plain sight of the porch where I habitually sat, 
a pair of small brown chippy birds built their 
nest. They were a dapper little couple, and it 
was a daily interest and pleasure to me to watch 
their progress, as they chipped and flitted about 
in a business way, shyly and industriously gather- 
ing up long horse-hairs, straws and bits of moss. 

“At length the nest was completed, and the 
little bobtailed chippy mother-bird proceeded to 
fufil her matronly duties. After a few days, four 
eggs of mottled blue made their appearance, 
and the natural, modest ambition of the chippy 
mother was apparently satisfied. She set about 
brooding them, while the prospective father for 
several days did his duty in a commendable, 
provident way, liberally supplying the patient 
brooder with a luxuious diet of fat worms and 
flies. 

“But one morning, about the tenth of the set- 
ting, something went wrong with his birdship ; 
he was in a bad temper—a remarkably bad tem- 
per—as the result proved. About an hour after 
sunrise he flew away, but shortly came back with 
an empty bill, and perched on the bough that 
served as an abutment to the nest. 

“ After a time, with considerable spirit and ap- 
parent irritation, he hopped toward her—made 
a pause—hopped again—-still nearer—till at last, 
with a long hop, he alighted on the edge of the 
nest. Then began a chippering, of mutual con- 
tention; as it grew more serious he commenced 
pecking viciously at the head of his brooding 
mate, and, growing more and more enraged, 
drove his sharp bill, faster and faster, and deeper 
and deeper into it. When he had succeeded in 
getting a firm hold in the skin, he pulled her off 
with a sudden jerk, and, when she attempted to 
assert her right to the position, fought her off with 
beating wings. After a short squabble the 
mother-bird gave up the contest, and flew wildly 
around the lilac bush, emitting distracting cries, 


vention of the Episcopal Diocese of South Carolina 
has resolved to draw the “color line” with unmis- 
takeable distinctness. Last year the Bishop of the 
Diocese, with the proper courage of his convictions, 
placed on the roll of the Convention the names of 
colored presbyters who were doing service in the 
Diocese. A number of delegates to the Convention, 
after an exciting debate, withdrew, and received, it 
is understood, the approbation of their congrega- 
tions for so doing. A number of these delegates 
went to the place of meeting this year, but the ma- 
jority of them were not present at any of the ses- 
sions. 

This crisis in the affairs of the Diocese was the 
chief subject of discussion at the late Convention. 
Several propositions were considered, but one was 
finally passed with great unanimity. The first and 
chief resolution adopted was, “ That in the judgment 
of this Convention such a separation (between the 
white and colored races), entire and complete, is 
now essential.” The other resolutions provided for 
the appointment of a commission to effect the com- 
ew separation into two organizations, under the 
sishop of the Diocese, and to report to the Conven- 
tion next year. There is a thoroughness and com- 
pleteness in the separation to be established between 
the races which is almost remorseless. 

We suppose that the South Carolina Episcopalians 
have, by this action, escaped the peril of a schism 
in their body, but we are very stall to be able to say 
that no such legislation is on the records of any 
Presbyterian body. The Southern Presbyterian 
Church ordains black men as presbyters, and the 
vote of a black man in the Presbytery is as poten- 
tial as the vote of a white man. The Northern 
Presbyterian Church establishes church courts in 
which white and black men meet on an ecclesiasti- 
cal equality. We believe that this is scriptural and 
in thorough agreement with Presbyterian order. 
We do not believe that there is any call for legisla- 
tion which will modify or disturb the present posi- 
tion of these churches.— The Presbyterian. 


while her brutal mate, fluttering his wings in a 
frenzy of rage, tore the nest to pieces, atom by 
atom. The eggs rolled out and tumbled to the 
ground, where they broke, destroying the little 
fledglings that in another day or two would have 
seen the light in a natural way. 

“The malicious male bird did not desist from 
his work of destruction, until every fragment of 
the nest had been scattered to the winds.” 
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Items. 


The Ground of Non-Conformity.—The London 
Friend contains a notice of an Appeal to Non-Con- 
JSormists, recently issued in England, which lays 
down in vigorous language the vital question at 
issue between the Church of England and those 
who dissent from it. It is not, the treatise states, a 
question of Liturgy or no Liturgy ; of State Church 
or Free Church; or of Episcopacy versus Presby- 
terianism; it is a much deeper and more serious 
question than any of these; but it may be thus 
stated :— 

“Ts it true that Christianity means an approach 
to God by the medium, and only by the medium, of 
an organized Church, with priests appointed by a 
mechanical Apostolic succession, in sacraments 
which are powers from God acting through, and 
only through the outward forms? Or is it true that 
a present living Christ, reached immediately by every 
earnest soul, received directly by every believing 
soul, dwelling continuously in every earnest, believ- 
ing and loving soul—is it true that that, and that 
alone, is Christianity, so that church and _ priest 
and sacrament hardly come into the same plane of 
vision ?” 

“Our Puritan fathers answered this last question 
with an emphatic Yes, and were ready to die for the 
truth of it. The Church of England as a whole, and 
to-day more rigorously than at any time within the 
last two centuries, is answering it with an emphatic 
No.” 


Liquor Traffic in India.—A report on this subject 
by a Committee of the London Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, shows that within a few years there has been 
a large increase in the consumption of spirituous 
liquors in several parts of the East Indies, caused 
by the excise regulations introduced by the ( British) 
Indian Government, for the sake of increasing the 
revenue, 


Richmond Declaration of Faith—The Richmond 
Conference “Declaration of Faith” has not been 
adopted by Dublin Yearly Meeting. A communi- 
cation in the London Daily News, of the 11th ult., 
says: 

“ Like some other religious bodies, the Society of 
Friends, on both sides of the Atlantic, has recently 
been much exercised in reference to the adoption, 
or otherwise, of a formal creed. Last autumn, at a 
conference of most, but not all, of the ‘ Yearly Meet- 
ings’ or ‘Provinces’ of the Society, held at Rich- 
mond, Indiana, U. 8. A., and attended by 100 dele- 
gates from various European and American sections 
of the denomination, a very long and detailed ‘ Dec- 
‘laration of Faith’ was hastily drawn up and issued, 
in the hope that it would be subsequently adopted 
as an authoritative and binding document by the 
‘Yearly Meetings’ collectively. This week the Irish 
Yearly Meeting, held at Dublin, has distinctly re- 
fused to accept the document, at least in any au- 
thoritative sense. After a whole day’s discussion 
on the subject, the Irish Friends have finally adopted 
the following minute: ‘We feel it right to receive 
the Declaration as a valuable outcome of the Con- 
ference ; and while this meeting does not see its way 
formally to adopt it, we commend it to the notice of 
Friends.’ After this decided refusal on the part of 
all the Irish Friends to be committed to a creed, it 
is most probable that the ensuing Yearly Meeting of 
London, at the end of this month, will adopt a 
similar course. For there is a very strong and gen- 
eral feeling amongst the English Friends, in oppo- 
sition to any recognition of the ‘ Declaration’ as 
possessing any authoritative claim upon the official 
acceptance of the Society.” 


The Color Line in the Episcopal Church.—The Con- 
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The Editor of THe Frrienp recently came 
into possession of a letter addressed by a preacher 
of the Free Methodist persuasion to one of his 
friends, who had formerly occupied the same 
position, but whose views of the spiritual nature 
of Divine worship had become so deep and clear 
that he felt himself obliged to withdraw from 
that calling, and to adopt, in their fulness the 
doctrines and practices of the Society of Friends. 
The reply which he made to the communica- 
tion of his friend and former fellow-worker, so 
instructively refers to some of the points of dif- 
ference between the methods of Christian work 
followed by others and those of Friends, that it 
is believed some parts of the correspondence may 
profitably be published in our columns. 


The first letter alluded to is dated “Aug. 1st, 
1884,” and says :— 

“A feeling of sadness comes over me some- 
times when I think of you, and I wonder why 
you left the ranks of the ministry to engage in 
secular business. I suppose, of course, that you 
regarded it as duty, but it seems so strange to me. 

“Do you feel satisfied, that, now, you are in 
the order of the Lord? 

“Did God call you to preach his Gospel and 
has he withdrawn the call; or have you fiulfilled 
your mission and obtained from him an honora- 
ble discharge? Can you win more souls to Christ 
now than you could before? I hear that you 
withdrew from the F, M. Church—would you be 
free to tell me why you did so? Is it because of 
any inconsistancy in doctrine or practice; or 
have you found something better ? 
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“T feel that the Lord has called me to preach 
his Gospel, and I have seen some fruit the last 
year in spite of all my weakness and ignorance, 
for which I praise Him. Yet still, if the Lord 
sometimes recalls his priests from their work, 
may not I look for such a recall? 

“It seems strange to me that I should be held 
to this work, when those who are better qualified 
for it can retire. 

“TI do not work to do otherwise than accord- 
ing to God’s will, whether it bring poverty, per- 
secution, or distress. 

“T think the last two years have been the best 
of my life. How I would like to see you and 
have a talk with you. I pray the Lord to keep 
you and yours in perfect peace until the day of 
his coming. Amen. 

Yours in Christ, 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The U. 8S. Senate in executive 
session on the 28th ultimo, adopted a resolution that 
the injunction of secrecy be removed from all the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate in reference to the treaty with 
Great Britain now under consideration. 

The internal revenue collections for the first ten 
months of the present fiscal year amounted to $100,- 
406,452, an increase of $5,154,383 on the collections for 
the corresponding period of the previous fiscal year. 

The officers of the St. Croix and Lacrosse district 
land office in Wisconsin, while looking over the gld 
records and filings in the office at St. Croix, discovered 
about 1000 old land payments which have been miss- 
ing for over thirty years. In addition to many sections 
of farm land these patents cover much of the area of 
the city of Eau Claire. Their discovery relieves a 
great many property holders of the fear of possible liti- 
gation. 

The 24th of Fifth Month was the fifth anniversary 
of the opening of the great East River bridge. During 
these five years there have crossed on the promenade 
18,406,741 persons, and from Ninth Month, 1883, when 
the bridge cars began running, to date, 93,374,843 per- 
sons have rode across the bridge. The statistics show 
that the greatest traffic on the cars is from Brooklyn to 
New York, and the greatest traflic on foot is from New 
York to Brooklyn. 

A waterspout broke in the northwestern part of 
Dawes County, Nebraska, on the night of the 26th, and 
submerged five miles of track of the Fremont, Elk 
Horn and Missouri Valley Railroad, and washed away 
a number of bridges. The water carried away a num- 
ber of horses and cattle, and greatly damaged crops. 
The cloud had the appearance of a rolling mass, re- 
volving like a cartwheel or log, entirely different from 
a cyclone cloud. A man named Anderson, who was in 
the extreme southern limit of the spout, says the water 
came in a solid wall, ten feet deep, and carried every- 
thing possible before it. The White River rose six- 
teen feet in forty minutes. 

A pardon has been issued by Governor Martin, of 
Kansas, to Charles B. Ratrock, of Ottawa County, who 
killed his wife a number of years ago, while under the 
influence of liquor. The peculiar feature of the pardon 
is the fact that the Governor issued it upon the condi- 
tion that Ratrock will forever abstain from the use of 
intoxicating liquor. 

After a session of twelve weeks, the Liquor License 
Court of this city adjourned. Of 3431 applications for 
retail licenses, 1348 were granted, 136 withdrawn, and 
the rest refused. The number of retail dealers will be 
between one-fourth and one-fifth the number of the 
past year. 

The court granted wholesale licenses for 80 brewers, 
100 bottlers, and 200 general liquor dealers. Only 18 
of the wholesale applications were refused. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 370, which is 
15 less than during the previous week, and 15 more 
than in the corresponding period last year. Of the 
foregoing 189 were males and 181 females: 62 died of 
consumption ; 30 of pneumonia; 25 of diseases of the 
heart; 17 of convulsions; 16 of inflammation of the 
brain; 14 of old age; 13 of marasmus; 13 of typhoid 
fever; 10 of apoplexy ; 10 of paralysis, and 10 of de- 
bility. 

Markets, &e—U. 8S. 4}’s, 1891, registered, 107}; 
coupon, 108}; 4’s, 1907, 127}; currency 6’s, 121 a 130. 

Cotton sold in a small way to spinners, at 10} cts. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

Feed was dull and weak, with liberal offerings. Sales 
of two cars winter bran, good, at $17.50 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour met with a hand-to-mouth 
demand from the home trade, and prices were weak to 
sell. Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania family, at $4; 
250 barrels Ohio, straight, at $4.65 a $4.70; 375 barrels 
winter patent, at $5; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, at 
$4.30, 500 barrels do., patent, at $5 a $5.15. Rye flour 
was firm at $3.75 per barrel for choice. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 98} a 99 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 633 a 64} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 43 a 43} cts. 

Beef cattle were only in fair demand at a decline of 
te. Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 43 a 5 cts.; medium, 4} 
a 4} cts.; common, 4 a 4} cts. 

Sheep were dull and }c. lower. Wool sheep, 33 a 6 
cts. ; clipped sheep, 3 a 5} cts.; fall lambs, 4 a 6} cts. ; 
spring lambs, $2 per head to 9 cts. per pound. 

Fat cows were dull, at 2} a 3} cts. 

Milch cows were fairly active, at $25 a $55. 

Milch calves were active, at 5 a7 cts. 

ForeIGN.—A Parliamentary election at Southamp- 
ton on Fifth Month 23rd, resulted in a victory for the 
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From the reply, dated Ninth Mo. 27th, 1884, 
the following is extracted :— 


“Thou hast asked for the reasons of my with- 
drawal from the Free Methodist Church, and I 
do not know any reason why I may not briefly 
state them to thee. In the first place, I desire 
to assure thee that I have no unkindly feelings 
toward those with whom I was so long associated 
in religious society. I esteem many of them very 
highly, and have no doubt but as they are faith- 
ful to that which has been committed to them, 
they will be accepted of the Master; without 
which faithfulness none of us can. 

“T withdrew from the Free Methodist Church 
because I was not in unity with some of its doc- 
trines and practices. As I saw the nature of true 
spiritual worship—that it was inward and not 
outward—the intercourse between the soul and 
his Creator—I did not feel at liberty to perform 
certain acts of worship, so called, which I felt 
were rather a hindrance than a help to that 
worship which was in the spirit. As the Free 
Methodist Discipline and practice enjoined such 
acts and ceremonies, I felt it more profitable for 
me to withdraw than to remain. I also came to 
see that the authority and ability for the right 
exercise of Gospel Ministry was to be received 
from the head of the church; and that the gift 
could not be exercised at the will of man as to 
time and place, but that the fresh openings of 
Truth by the Holy Spirit were to be devoutly and 
quietly waited for; and that without such open- 
ings and drawings all acts of worship, as preach- 
ing, praying, singing, &c., were worse than useless. 

“The facts that the true and saving baptism 
is with the spirit and not with water; and that 
the true communion is not with bread and wine, 
but is spiritual and inward, had been fully be- 
lieved by me for a long time; and I think thou 
had heard me preach the same on the W. Circuit. 
Perhaps I need say no more to answer thy ques- 
tion. I am not discharged from any obligation 
to careful obedience to the Light of Christ, and 
to walk worthy of the high calling with which I 
have been called. 

“Thy question regarding winning souls to 
Christ is one I can not answer. I long ago ceased 
to place much dependence upon outward appear- 
ances of fruits of religious labors. I am more 
concerned to be obedient to the heavenly open- 
ings, than to know what the result of such obedi- 
ence will be. It may be a long time before the 
harvest will be reaped for which we aré now 
sowing the seed. It may not be improper for 
me to say that I did not leave the F. M. itineracy 
for any prospect of worldly gain, but only from 
conscientious motives; and I desire to be pre- 
served where no such prospect will be able to 
swerve me from the course of apprehended duty.” 



























































Liberals, Evans, the Liberal candidate, receiving 515] 
votes, and Guest, the Conservative nominee, 4266, The 
vacancy was caused by the promotion of Admiral Com. 
marell, a conservative, to the command at Portsmouth, 
The news of the Liberal victory caused a sensation 
throughout Great Britain. 

A cablegram from London, dated Fifth Month 28th 
reports John Bright seriously ill with fever. . 

Bishop O’Dwyer, of Limerick, sent a letter to the 
Mayor of Limerick giving warning to the Catholic 
who should attend the League meeting announced to 
to be held on First-day last, will be guilty of a grievous 
sin, in view of the admonitions of the Papal rescript, 
The Bishop regrets that the National organization 
should be risked for the sake of upholding the plan of 
campaign, which is condemned by both Gladstone and 
Parnell. Nothwithstanding this letter, a large meeti 
was held on First-day, at Limerick. It was pr me 
by Wm. O’Brian, M. P. The clergy were absent, but 
several sent letters of apology and sympathy. 

John Dillon addressed a monster meeting in Kildare, 
John Dillon condemned the letter of Bishop O’ Dwyer, 
and said that, with the exception of Bishop O’Dwyer 
and, perhaps, one or two other Bishops, the hierarchy 
of Ireland were with the people in this great struggle, 
He claimed for the Irish people the fullest freedom 
for political action. They would take their religion 
from Rome, but not their politics. Meetings of like 
character were held at Bray, Waterford, Wexford and 
Clonmel. 

There has been arich discovery of gold on the estates 
of Lord Newborough and Sir Watkin Williams-Wynn, 
in North Wales. 

A scheme is on foot to build a bridge across the 
Straits of Dover. Crensot & Co., engineers, and Her. 
sent, a famous contractor, are the projectors of the 
scheme. 

Much anxiety is felt in regard to Bismarck’s action 
concerning the Franco-German border. His order re- 
quiring all foreigners entering Germany from France 
to have their passports viséd by the German Ambassa- 
dor went into effect on the 31st. No Frenchman can 
get into Germany under this order without at least a 
week’s delay. The result will be a great blow to traffic 
on French railways, and it is certain to lead to acts of 
retaliation. It is not the act of a person anxious to 
preserve peaceful relations. The action of the Hunga- 
rian Prime Minister in refusing to countenance parti- 
cipation in the Paris Exposition next year is also cred- 
ited to antagonistic German influence. 

On the 27th of last month the city of Samarcand was 
the scene of great rejoicing over the opening of the new 
railway to the Caspian Sea. Salvos of artillery greeted 
the arrival of the first train, upon which were General 
Annenkoff and a notable company. The formal open- 
ing will take place on the anniversary of the coronation 
of Alexander III. 

The Czar of Russia, in replying to a deputation in- 
viting him to attend the celebration at Kieff in the 
Seventh Month, of the ninth centenary of the conver- 
sion of Russia to Christianity, said: “I sincerely wish 
that this jubilee will not be disturbed by warlike events. 
All my efforts are directed to securing the peace of 
Russia, 

Our Department of State is advised that the French 
Government has taken possession of the islands of 
Huahine, Raiatea and Borabora, in the Pacific. The 
lives of several natives and a French ensign were lost 
at Borabora. 
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Diep, on the evening of the 27th of Third Month, 

1888, Mary MetissaA Price, daughter of Isaac and 
Margaret Price, in the 47th year of her age. She was 
a member of Salem Monthly Meeting, Ohio, and 
Sewickley Particular Meeting, Penna. Soon after she 
was taken sick she said, “ My disease will make rapid 
progress—I have not many days to live”’—then added, 
“T Jove you all, but am willing to give up all.” Being 
asked if she felt the assurance that she would be ac- 
cepted, she replied: “That has not yet been revealed 
to me;” but on the morning previous to her death she 
looked up with a sweet smile and said, “the language 
is, Come, without money and without price.” 
, in Philadelphia, on Fourth Month 8th, 1888, 
Eruram W. Sovtn, M. D., in the 53rd year of his 
age, a member of Rahway and Plainfield, (N. J.) 
Monthly Meeting, and Plainfield Particular Meeting 
of Friends. 

——, Fourth Month, 27th, 1888, Awnre L., wife of 
James Walton, in the 30th year of her age, a member 
of Barnesville Meeting, Belmont County, Ohio. She 
was favored with a peaceful close after an illness of 
many months, 
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